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Pictured here for the first 
time—the man who has been 
instrumental in developing 
this magazine from a modest, 
black-and-white publication to 
its present, colorful format— 
retiring editor Fred Greulich. 
During the twenty years Mr. 
Greulich spent with the High- 
way Department, he produced 
Z 52 issues of the magazine 

te dedicated to his beloved 
Nevada, sending it out to a growing number of 
readers now counted at several hundred thousand. 
Although he has relinquished editorship here for his 
backyard in Reno, Mr. Greulich leaves us with what 
we hope will not be his last article, the one entitled 
“Uranium” on page 26. 











FRONT COVER: Vacationers enjoy the beach at 
Zephyr Cove on Lake Tahoe’s Nevada _ shore. 
CENTER PAGES: Although primarily noted for 
its desert and mountain scenery, Nevada offers sur- 
prising glimpses of autumn color in its wooded 
areas. On the center pages, fall-shaded cottonwood 
trees along the Carson River near Carson City. 
PICTURE CREDITS: Illustrations for the article 
“Nevada Deer Hunt,” by Gus Bundy, Washoe Val- 
ley. All other illustrations, including color for covers 
and center pages, by Adrian Atwater, Highway 
Department photographer. 


























WORLD 


LAND 


CENICALLY, Lake Tahoe, the sky-high pool 
which straddles the California-Nevada boundary 
in the rugged Sierra country, is hardly to be 

equaled anyplace in the world. Its cool, quiet beauty 
has left many a poetically inclined visitor stranded 
high and dry for lack of words and most, after a brief 
struggle with the Muse, forget their artistic ambitions 
and pitch in to enjoy themselves. 

There is a place for everyone at Lake Tahoe. In 
recent years, the lake and surrounding area have devel- 
oped into one of the most popular vacation and 
resoft spots in the entire West. From the bustle of 
city life on the Coast, families come by carloads year 
after year for a few days or weeks of peace at Tahoe. 
From the Nevada side, people flock to the beaches 
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FAMOUS MOUNTAIN PLAYGROUND 


for a reason just as compelling—to cool themselves 
in the refreshing Sierra temperatures which often 
run 20 degrees lower than those on the desert floors 
below. Along with hundreds of thousands of visitors 
from other states and countries, they enjoy one thing 
in common—the serene but rugged beauty of the 
mountain locale, the pleasures of the beaches and 
sparkling pure water, and the comfort of the dry, 
sunny Sierra air. 

Apart from this common denominator of setting, 
the vacationer’s life at Lake Tahoe can be exactly as 
simple or extravagant as he wants to make it. But no 
matter how modest or demanding is his taste in hous- 
ing, the wise Tahoe-minded vacationer, remembering 
the popularity of the spot, will make reservations early. 














Modern design? No—a pile of inner tubes. Better than their back yards. 





And hardly ever a shipwreck! If you’re bored with your canoe— 
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50 tunnels through Cave Rock. 
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This modern swimming pool near the south shore of the lake offers warm-water 
swimming to all who are timid about Tahoe’s very cool water. 





This early population was 
rapidly augmented by gold 
seekers turned farmers who 
gradually settled around the 
lake to take up dairy farming or ranching. Then, at the time 
of the bonanza excitement in Virginia City, the lumber kings 
began their tremendous operations around the lake, building 
rail lines, lumber flumes and taking out unbelievable thousands 
of board feet of Tahoe timber. After the lumber industry died 
down, Tahoe was discovered by tourists and a new “industry” 
began. 

For all this colorful past, however, the ticket to a good 
time at Lake Tahoe does not depend on knowing its history. 
The lake is more modern than tradition-bound for, rimmed 
as it is by smooth blacktop highways, it has shared its scenery 
with more people in the past ten years than in all the decades 
prior to the turn of the century. : 

Roads which belt the lake make access simple. On the other 
hand, they barely intrude on the mantle of privacy and still- 
ness that Tahoe always wears. The muffled sound of a motor 
or auto horn, or the echoing shouts of children on a neighbor- 
ing beach are often the only reminders to the contemplative 
bather on a warm, summer day that he is not the discoverer 
and sole owner of this mountain miracle. Tahoe will never be 
without secluded stretches of shoreline and deserted mountain 
pathways for those who want to know it as intimately as the 
Indians did. 

In any season, the drive to Lake Tahoe is one that’s not 
to be forgotten no matter which route is selected. One of 
the major east-west highways, U. S. 50, winds along more 
than 10 miles of shoreline on the Nevada side, at one place 
cutting through a tunnel in Cave Rock, a traditional cere- 
monial center for the Indians. Snaking its way around the 
lake near the water’s edge or climbing high along a rocky 
ledge, U. S. 50 offers a superb and ever-changing view of the 
lake at all points. Another transcontinental highway, U. S. 40, 
connects to Tahoe from Truckee, California—a short and 
scenic drive along the Truckee River and past Squaw Valley, 
the ski area selected as site for the 1960 Winter Olympics. 
Passing just 14 miles from the lake on the Nevada side of the 
mountains is another main route, U. S. 395, which runs from 
Southern California to the Pacific Northwest. Also feeding 
into the area are a number of other paved roads which make 
up in scenery what they may lack in volume of traffic. These 
include several routes leading to the Mother Lode country in 
California and the Mt. Rose Road in Nevada, the latter a 
spectacular, high-altitude highway to Reno and its ski areas. 

To care for the large summer population around the lake— 
as well as the much smaller number of year-round residents, 
Tahoe’s shores are generously sprinkled with stores, churches 
and schools. In addition the vacationer can entertain himself 
to his heart’s—and budget’s—content at one of the lake’s 
well-known supper clubs, restaurants, lavish floor shows and— 
on the Nevada side—gaming palaces. 

All of these manmade attractions, plus the one that Nature 
provided—the lake itself—make the visit to Tahoe an expe- 
rience no tourist can afford to miss. 
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Boats and boat rides come in quantity. You can rent 
almost any kind of craft for a long or short spin. 





This inviting boat area is located 
just off U. S. 50 at the south end of 
the lake convenient to the hotel area. 





Joining with U. S. 50 near Stateline 
is the picturesque old route from 
the lake to Carson Valley far below. 


For those who tire of swimming, hiking or other 
sports, there are horses for rent and good trails. 
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Riders contemplate a Brahman in 
the chutes. One will be next on 
the big animal's back roughing it 
up in the arena. 


Judge's flag is up—ready to signal 
the roper in the calf roping event. 
Cowboys assist at corral gate. 


Between rides, cowboys watch from 
the chutes. In action before the 
crowd is a hard-pressed bronc rider. 
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The beginnings of rodeo in Nevada—or of rodeo 
anyplace, for that matter—treach back to a time when 
nobody saw any reason to keep track of the excite- 
ment. Back in the 1880's, we are told, cowboys from 
neighboring cattle camps used to get together for 
occasional rugged, entertaining roping and riding 
contests. Later, as fences began to crisscross the plains 
and modern cattle raising methods were adopted, the 
contests moved into the towns where the cowboys 
gathered after the roundups. The earliest audience- 
attended shows were rowdy affairs in Texas and Ari- 
zona more than 50 years ago. The first Nevada events 
date back to the 1920’s when the rodeo, already as 
much a part of the West as blue skies and sagebrush, 
was spreading in popularity even to the East. As the 
demand for cowboy entertainment grew, a number 
of rodeo groups like The Rodeo Association of 
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America, the Rodeo Cowboy Association, and the 
International Rodeo Association were set up to bring 
order to the fast-growing, although totally uncoordi- 
nated, “industry.” Working to popularize and promote 
the rodeo, these groups were able to standardize rules, 
maintain records and set up codes assuring both the 
sponsors and contestants a square deal. Along with 
these organizations, a new type of business was 
invented for the purpose of supplying stock and horses 
for the growing number of public rodeos and, today, 
the trucks of the rodeo livestock contractors are a 
familiar sight on the highways of Nevada. 

At the largest shows in this State, such as the one 
in Fallon which is illustrated on these pages, the cow- 
boy performers are usually professionals who make 
their living traveling from arena to arena during the 
season. Judges, trick riders, clowns—everyone taking 
part in the big rodeos these days except the audience 
—are usually connected with the rodeo associations. 
Rodeo has gone big time. 

But for all its professional staging, the modern 
Nevada rodeo retains all the violent excitement that 
characterized the early cattle camp contests. And, 
although they have been standardized to a very great 
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extent, rules for the various arena contests have 
remained basically the same through the years. 

One of the most popular and thrilling of these is 
bareback bronc riding which, in tradition and tech- 
nique, is taken straight from the range. Mounted on 
a mean, bucking and twisting wild bronc, the cowboy 
attempts in this contest to keep his seat atop its spine 
bone, his only support being a single strap around 
the critter’s middle. A related event, saddle bronc rid- 
ing, resembles the bareback ride except that the cow- 
boy is allowed the doubtful courtesy of a saddle. Calf 
roping, a never-miss favorite with western audiences, 
tests the cowboy’s skill rather than his stamina. Object 
of this game is for the roper to lasso the slippery 
calf in one or two throws, dismount, throw the calf 
to the ground and tie three of its legs together. He is 
considerably aided in the project by his horse which, 
if well trained, backs up to keep the rope taut while 
he is approaching the calf to tie it. Another game of 
skill is team roping which calls for close coordination 
between the headroper and the heelroper as they 
close in on their target, a fast-footed steer. 

While programs vary from rodeo to rodeo, most 
include such standard fare as steer wrestling (also 
called bulldogging), steer stopping, Brahman bull 
riding and novelty events like wild cow milking and 
kids’ calf roping. Between acts, the clowns, western 
musicians and popcorn hawkers take over. No rodeo 
ever stops long to get its breath. 

Big annual shows are held in all parts of Nevada 





with the Fourth of July and Labor Day weekends 
especially rich in rodeo fare. The season gets under- 
way in April, continuing through late September 
when towns like Overton and Tonopah play host to 
their guests. Extremely popular are the spectacular 
Helldorado in Las Vegas in May, the Stampede in 
Elko and the Ely show in June, the July Fourth rodeo 
in Reno, Pony Express Days in Ely in August, and 
Labor Day shows in Fallon, Ely, Eureka, Winnemucca 
and Pioche. Although this listing of events is neces- 
sarily incomplete, the rodeo-minded visitor is certain 
to find, on the main highways of the State or on the 
ranch roads leading off them, much in the way of 
western entertainment. 
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SE VRGINIA CITY. 


Mark Twain had a lot to say about Nevada, some of it far from com- 
plimentary. But he would be the first to admit that he chose a rather peculiar 
time in history for his first look at the West. He “bumped” his way from 
Missouri on a stagecoach, a trip that cost him $150 and allowed him to lug 
along 25 pounds of personal gear, arriving in Nevada to find it smack in 
the middle of a gold rush epidemic. 

Young Samuel Clemens, as he was known then, rolled into Carson City 
while the cartographers were still rushing to include Nevada's future capital 
on their maps. He came to assist his brother, Orion Clemens, who had recently 
been appointed State Secretary of the Nevada Territory. 

Sam stuck it out in Carson City as the Territory was entering the rowdy 
transition stage to statehood. Then, falling victim to the same fever that was 
striking down able-bodied men by the hundreds, he set out to explore the 
Humboldt and Esmeralda country for a fortune in silver. Fortune he did not 
find, but he came away forever addicted to the tradition of the yarn and laden 
with the friendships and peeves from which he was later to evolve rich, 
literary pay dirt. 

Disillusioned by his prospecting ventures, Sam next found his way to the 
roaring metropolis, Virginia City, where he went to work on Nevada's pio- 
neer newspaper, the Territorial Enterprise, as a reporter of facts and—when 
real news was hard to come by—of fantasy. His literary eyeteeth cut on the 
Enterprise, Sam went on to write his first book, Roughing It, on the cover 
of which appeared the pen name which would soon achieve world-wide fame 
—Mark Twain. 

In Nevada, where oldtimers still sit and spin stories about the man, Mark 
Twain is affectionately regarded as the State’s first man of letters. Only there, 
likely as not, they will still refer to him as Sam Clemens. 


(Portraits on these pages were taken by the late A. F. Bradley in New 
York in 1907, loaned by the Nevada State Historical Society in Reno where 
they may be viewed. Use of these pictures has been granted by the Nevada 
State Historical Society and by Frederick Bradley, son of A. F. Bradley and 
himself a photographer, of Scarsdale, New York.) 
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“Father” of the museum and presently chair- 
man of its governing board, Judge Guild 
(right) plans an exhibit with Superintendent 
James Calhoun who will carry out the work. 





Landmark in Carson City, the old stone 
mint which has become Nevada's official 
museum. The locomotive “Glenbrook” is 
located just outside the front entrance. 


PETER HERLAN—who’s he? 

Ask any of the state’s 50,000 school children, they'll tell 
you. Peter Herlan is the man in charge of the State Museum’s 
mobile unit, the trailer museum which yearly pulls into every 
schoolyard in Nevada with a new, exciting exhibit from the 
parent museum in Carson City. 

Peter Herlan has a way with children. With scarcely con- 
trolled enthusiasm, they line up to see the wonderful displays 
which Mr. Herlan can tell them about. He has patient answers 
for their questions—why the porcupine has quills, how the 
cormorant nests at Pyramid Lake—and all the problems spring- 
ing from young minds which are intently aware of and interested 
in the world about them. The mobile unit, the most recent 
major addition to the museum’s facilities, provides a happy 
solution to the Nevada Museum’s biggest problem—that of 
reaching all the people in this far-flung State. 

During the past two years, the mobile unit has traveled 
5,500 miles in Nevada, bringing bird and mammal exhibits to 
78,000 school children and many parents who visit in after- 
school hours. Literally, the mobile unit brings the museum to 
the people. And behind Mr. Herlan and his rubber-tired 
exhibit hall stand all the resources of the museum headquarters 
in Carson City which, considering that the institution is only 
14 years old, are considerable. 

The museum is housed in a massive stone structure which 
was once a United States Mint. In active operation about 20 
years during the heyday of the Virginia City mines, the mint 
turned out almost 50 million dollars in gold and silver coins 
stamped with the “CC” mint mark, many now worth far more 
than their designated value. Following the closing of the mint 
the building housed an assay office for several decades, all the 
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A crack marksman, Fred brings down a 
duck. He has a special hunting permit. 


After skin is softened, Fred fits a carefully 
measured and moulded “body” into the bird. 


while falling into greater and greater disrepair. In 1939, Judge 
Clark J. Guild conceived the idea of turning the old building 
into a museum. Support for this idea growing, the State Legis- 
lature purchased rights to the property from the Federal 
Government and Judge Guild, William Donovan and Miles 
M. Pike became the first directors. Aided by the late Max C. 
Fleischmann and other private donors, renovations to the inte- 
rior and roof at the museum were completed and, on October 
31, 1941, its doors were opened to the public. In its first year 
of operation, the infant museum’s exhibits were seen by 1,700 
people. Last year more than 200,000 people, most of them from 
other states, crowded its halls. From its noisy mint days, the 
historic old building has come a long way. 

Prominently placed in the lobby entrance of the building 
is a register which visitors are invited to sign. Along with 
their names and addresses, many pen comments about their 
visit and impressions of the exhibits. Glancing over the book 
is like a tour through the museum itself—the pages jammed 
with mention of things they have seen. They’re fascinated 
with the mine, full-scale model of a mine and mining opera- 
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Back at his worktable, Fred deftly removes skin. 
This is then treated in a preservative solution. 


Skillfully, he then sets the bird into a [lifelike 


position, and ties it for drying. It is now almost 
ready for the display case in the mobile museum. 





tions, complete with dummy miners and 300 feet of tunnel 
which has been built into the museum basement. They take 
pictures of the imposing old wood-burning engine, the Glen- 
brook, formerly used in lumber operations at Lake Tahoe, 
which now stands on a segment of track outside the building. 
They are interested in the Mint Room with its exhibits of 
Carson City coins and in the U. S. S. Nevada Room with 
mementos from the battleship Nevada. The children find a 
favorite stopping place in the Mammal Room, Gun Room 
and Indian Room, while father looks over the Fluorescent 
Room and Mineral Room. And everyone likes the Bird Room 
and those two large exhibits dedicated to the state’s history— 
the Virginia and Truckee Room and Historical Room. Every- 
body likes the museum. In spite of its relative newness, it is 
already a beloved tradition, part of the Nevada landscape. 

Working constantly to develop dynamic, changing exhibits 
for the parent museum and the mobile unit is the small but 
skilled staff in Carson City. Let’s see how they went about 
their work after plans had been completed last year for the 
mobile unit’s current exhibit of birds of Nevada. 





Weeks ahead of time, 
museum director Jim 
Calhoun and preparator Fred Holley, after deciding that only 
125 birds of Nevada could be invited along for the ride, 
assembled them from the museum’s permanent collection and 
installed them into the newly decorated trailer. 

The beginning of the school year last September signaled 
the start of the mobile unit’s tour from the northern part of 
Nevada to the extreme southern tip several hundred miles 
distant. Marked with the words Nevada State Museum, the big 
blue and silver trailer brought the bird display to more than 
160 schools along the way. Future exhibits will feature botany, 


Although only two seasons old, the Nevada Museum’s mobile unit has already covered thousands 
of miles in taking exhibits to schools of the State. Here, a group of excited youngsters look 
at the bird exhibit as Peter Herlan, who is in charge of the display, answers their questions. 





history and similar subjects. In its purpose of bringing the 
museum to all areas of Nevada, the mobile unit does an excel- 
lent sales job for the parent museum—youngsters who previously 
knew or cared little about the knowledge available to them in 
the Carson City building now anxiously look forward to the 
day when they can visit and see for themselves. 

Meanwhile, the work of the Carson City staff constantly 
goes on. With a view to satisfying the educational needs of 
the youngsters, as well as entertaining and enlightening the 
thousands of adult visitors who pour in every year, the staff 
members are always busy at a new project. That they are suc- 
ceeding admirably at their comprehensive chore is witnessed 
by the startling increase in visitors during the past few years. 

Much more effort goes into a permanent exhibit, of course, 
than into those designed for temporary use in the mobile 
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Artist Nancy Bordewich, above, transforms the 
bare backboard of the diorama case into 
what appears to be a segment many miles 
deep of marshland and mountains. A typical 
bit of Nevada scenery, the area she pictures 
here closely resembles the Carson Lake area 
in Churchill County. Against this realistic 
background, Fred Holley, upper right, installs 
grasses, shrubs and mounted birds and ani- 
mals. The completed diorama featuring musk- 
rats and blackbirds is strikingly lifelike. 
It is now on display in the museum’s Mammal 
Room. 


unit. Diorama displays showing Nevada wildlife require weeks 
to plan and complete. Key roles in the preparation of a 
diorama, as shown in the pictures on this page, are played 
by Fred Holley and staff technician Nancy Bordewich. It’s 
a challenge, as Nancy well knows, to turn the bare, curved 
back of the six-by-three foot case into an eye-deceiving, mini- 
ature version of a real corner of Nevada landscape. To create 
the illusion of depth and space, she duplicates the exact colors 
of the outdoor setting, heightening the effect by painting 
trees, shrubs and grasses into the foreground of the panorama 
which are repeated closer to the viewer in the form of actual 
sprigs taken from the location. Into this completed picture 
the animals and birds are placed in animated poses, making 
the total effect so realistic that some visitors may feel that 
they are imposing on the privacy of the little creatures. 
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Other changing exhibits dedicated to the history of the State 
are to be seen in the popular Historical Room located in a 
large hall on the museum’s second floor. Here, currently on 
display, are many items which recapture the life of the early 
mining days—furniture, clothing and tools used by the gold 
seekers and their families. Much work, too, goes into main- 
taining and improving other exhibit areas mentioned pre- 
viously, the Indian Room, Mineral Room and Gun Room, for 
example. In each of these, thanks to the dedicated museum 
planners and staff, Nevadans and visitors are graphically told 
the story of the State. An important chapter of this story is 
mining which is described in the unique and effective full- 
scale tunnels built into the basement of the building. Thus, 
under one roof, all of the Nevada story is summarized and 
preserved for all who would know it. 


WELVE, to any boy in any country, is an important age. 
But to young, Nevada-born Jerry Wheat, achieving the 


impressive total of twelve years last summer meant only — 


one thing—his first real deer hunt! 

Not that Jerry is a novice to this peculiarly Nevada-like 
sport—he had accompanied his parents, Wendell and Margaret 
Wheat of Fallon, on deer expeditions from his second year. 

On all of his previous trips, Jerry's was decidedly a flunky 
role where his chief function was gathering wood. Last October, 
the beginning of Nevada’s 3-month hunting season, was the 
first time he would actually use his shining new gun. 

The Wheat party in October consisted of seven, including 
Jerry. It was, as is usual with the Wheats, a well-organized 





Wendell is certain that Jerry handles his gun prop- 
erly. Basic rule—point it away from people at all 
times, check the safety often. Precaution pays off. 





outing. Jerry's mother had planned every meal in advance 
down to the last grain of salt. Crammed into boxes and 
bundles were all the foods and other camp essentials that 
would be needed, along with tools and gear for handling the 
game. Wendell—hunter, explorer, scoutleader and friend in 
general of the outdoors, refuses to take on his trips any extras 
which need toting and which end up being stumbled over 
in the dark. Only concession to food extravagance was the 
king-sized potful of spaghetti and meatballs provided by a 
member of the group, a pot that several days and many spoon- 
fuls later was still easy game for all hungry snack hunters. 

Jerry and his party arrived at their hunting area in Eureka 
County in central Nevada on a fine, sunny October afternoon. 
Although similar in all respects to deer territory in other 
parts of the State, the exact location of the Wheat’s deer- 
hunting valley must remain a dark secret. For where else, 
Wendell asks, can you hunt for four days during the height 
of the season without seeing or hearing anyone except the 
people in your own camp? Suffice to say that there are many 
of these deer pockets tucked away in Nevada's hills for any- 
one with a license, a deer tag, and the curiosity. 

Hunting in the wilderness, as Jerry knew well, consists of 
a lot more than shooting. Sleeping under the busy night sky, 
hiking to find new views, smelling the sagebrush and ever- 
greens—these are all bonus pleasures of the hunting trip which 
more than make up for gathering campfire wood and, hardest 
of all, getting out of the sleeping bags in the chill of the morn- 
ing. For Jerry, a quick change artist, extremes in temperature 
offered no problem. 

Pattern for the four days of hunting was essentially the 
same. Up early at dawn or sunrise at the latest—unless you're 
one of the eager ones who sneaks out before daylight to bag 
the first deer—breakfast, prowling the hills, “glassing” every 
spot in the valley, sitting while you wait for an unwise deer to 
come up and shake hands with you, and back into camp for a 
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tremendous lunch and dinner. Four days went like lightning. 

Deer hunting in Nevada, Jerry has learned from Wendell, 
is a privilege. In very few places in the world where controlled 
hunting is the practice, can the hunter legally take 16 deer 
during the season. In Nevada, he can draw that number of 
deer tags, one regular tag and 15 for special hunts including 
archery in September. Out-of-state hunters are invited as long 
as tags are available and they hold Nevada licenses. Function- 
ing to serve and advise them about any deer hunting problems, 
is the Nevada Fish and Game Commission in Reno. 

Back to Jerry and his hunt. What happened the first day 
out was a little disappointing as the accompanying picture 
story shows. But there is a happy ending—the second day out, 
Jerry got his deer! 








“Glassing” the valley is the secret of 
a successful hunt. Wendell moves his 
high-powered binoculars slowly over the 
landscape as he watches for movement. 





Mornings, look for deer in the browsing 
places where they feed. Afternoons, 
look at the thickets and brush covers. 


The valley. Jerry skirted the timber- 
belt for his deer. Camp lies at left. 
Hunters get an excellent 10-mile view. 











Picking up a trail, Wendell points out a deer track to follow. Size 
and shape of print indicates that they are trailing a large buck. 


Wendell senses that they’re coming in close. He signals to Jerry to move over 
and scout another section of the cover. They travel downwind. Often the scent 
of nearby deer can be picked up by the hunter before he sees them. 


Still closing in, they come to a mountain stream. Jerry can’t 
resist trying the cool, melting snow water. Streams like this 
abound in every range and provide camps with drinking water. 
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Jerry sights several deer, watches disappointedly as they bound 
away on pogo-stick legs. Moving further uphill, he maneuvers 
again into range and quietly crouches before drawing a bead. 


Sadly Jerry returns to the evening campfire with Wendell. Never 
mind, his father assures him, tomorrow we will have better luck. 





Now! Jerry chooses a buck standing and sniffing at the wind. 
While Wendell watches him, he draws a bead, fires—and misses. 
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Air view of the roads and Atlas uranium property west of Austin, Nevada. 


By FRED GREULICH 


EVADA PROSPECTORS, like hundreds of other pros- 
pectors in all parts of the American West, have heard 
the enticing song of the siren and are tramping the 

hills lugging black lights, Geiger counters, and scintillators looking for the 
world’s latest and most powerful mineral magnet—uranium. Uranium, ultra- 
modernistic and alluring, has been given the nod. Gold is tied up in the 
Fort Knox doghouse. Uranium, eventually, comes back to the Nevada testing 
grounds at Yucca Flat to make a huge spectacle of itself. 

All this commotion because the poor little atom has been split and exploded, 
making urgent the need for more fissionable material to further the cause 
of science. 

Nevada's uranium prospectors, amateurs and professionals alike, go fear- 
lessly, but not tirelessly, into unfrequented places in all parts of the State, 
poking their Geiger counter probes at rock outcrops, on sandy dry lakes, 
against laminated sandstone mountains, or at the face of steep canyon walls, 
trying to find something which will make their instruments click like a secre- 
tarial buzzer. They hope to discover something big, something stupendous— 
something that will be patriotic in its fundamental discovery and at the same 
time make the finder rich. Accordingly, the quest for today’s king of minerals 
is great—greater probably than all the gold rush excitement of 49 when 
communities sprang into being between sunset and suntise. 

Finding gold, in the early days, wasn’t an easy job but had its compensa- 
tions. Gold was good for exchange anywhere at any time. No one refused it. 
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It could buy anything the miner needed. Things are different 
now because uranium, once found, can be sold only to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

To find it, all you have to do is get a Geiger counter, put 
on the earpiece, poke the music box at the nearest outcrop 
and—if the thing starts buzzing like mad—you've got it made! 
Or, perhaps the scintillator in your airplane spotted an anom- 
aly. You tag the spot on the ground, put up a discovery post 
and there, before your very eyes, is a uranium mine. 

This may sound simple but there are other things to con- 
template before you qualify as a veteran and successful ura- 
nium hunter. A scintillator may be 
able to spot an anomaly, but it takes 
real digging in the rocks to make a 
producing mine. And only producing 
mines with plenty of reserve ores sell 
for millions, like Charley Steen’s and 
Vernon Pick’s did in the Plateau 
Region of Utah several years ago. 

Nature, it seems almost sure, has 
piled up a lot of uranium ore—both 
secondary and primary—in Nevada's 
deepfreeze mountains and flats, but 
she insulated these treasures so thor- 
oughly that anyone wanting to grab 
them from the generous but evasive 
lady must seek diligently and go 
through labor and travail before reap- 
ing a harvest. Bulldozers, unheard of 
by the oldtime gold miners, are won- 
derful, modern machines to have 
around when you want to dig a deep 
trench or push a new road into an 
isolated country, but they cost at 
least $10 an hour to operate and that 
price cuts into the mining budget pretty fast, even after you 
do trap an anomaly. 

To have and to hold a uranium mine requires a bit of 
knowledge of geolgy, mineralogy, metallurgy, adequate finances, 
a familiarity with the solitude of lonely, massive mountain 
ranges, steep canyons, wide open spaces, and—plenty of ura- 
nium ore. It also requires a rugged human constitution, perse- 
verance, courage and plenty of know-how. 

Traveling over much of Nevada terrain is a rugged project 
itself. Anyone with a faltering spirit or timidity to face loneli- 
ness and hardship will find the going pretty rough, with pos- 
sible failure at the end of the trail. For not everyone who starts 
out into the Nevada hills with a Geiger counter comes home 
with a big uranium mine in his pocket. 

Potentials exist. Anomalies, in considerable numbers, have 
been spotted. Maps showing these likely places are posted in 
county seat post offices at regular intervals and may be bought 
or examined by anyone interested. These anomalies are usually 
spotted from an airplane. Seasoned prospectors have found 
some anomalies as they wandered over the rocks, dry washes, 
sagebrush covered flats, scorching dry lakes, and other impedi- 
menta of the desert, and some may eventually become mines. 
Others may prove disappointing. 

Even so, Nevada’s score to date is not so bad. 

Nevada, with all its 110,690 square miles of land, is divided 
geographically into 17 counties. To cover only a part of this 
area requires much time, lots of stamina and good luck. 
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In all of the 17 counties during the past year reports have 
come from one part or another disclosing a “promising” ura- 
nium strike. There have been dozens of these strikes. As a 
result, prospecting for uranium has become a hobby, a voca- 
tion, a disease, a profession and a weekend habit all wrapped 
into one package. Schoolteachers, dentists, doctors, business- 
men, engineers and laborers have been afflicted with the urge 
and, taking advantage of every free moment, they drive from 
our scattered metropolitan areas—over our very fine highways, 
incidentally—and head for the hills. No spot is too distant or 
none too near to pass up when you're trying for a violent 
reaction on the Geiger counter. Ura- 
nium fever is really a crippling dis- 
ease but indeed a pleasant one. If 
you don’t get discouraged too easily, 
you may be one of those who are on 
the way to the first million. Let it be 
added quickly, however, that the 
Atomic Energy Commission will 
come into the picture as soon as you 
strike something. They pass on the 
merits or demerits of your discovery 
before you can even begin to think 
about cashing in your chips. Many 
discoveries have been made in Nevada 
and some of these may develop into 
important mines. Others have not 
been developed enough to show their 
actual value. Many more discoveries 
can be expected in the future. Nevada 
has much terrain which is favorable 
and the search for uranium continues 
with intensity, although it is impos- 
sible to state how many or where 
other uranium mines will be found. 

State Mine Inspector Mervin J. Gallagher, whose duty it 
is to see that safety laws concerning mining are respected and 
who has visited practically every active and potential mine 
in the State, has great hopes for the future of uranium mining 
in Nevada. Inspector Gallagher states, “The potential exists in 
Nevada. It remains only for future discovery and proper devel- 
opment. Nevadans have every reason to believe this highly 
mineralized state will become an important uranium ore pro- 
ducer in the near future.” 

The most promising prospect at the present time is that 
of Apex Uranium Incorporated. This company has a group of 
claims six miles south of Austin, a famous old silver camp in 
Lander County, located near the center of the State. The com- 
pany controlling this property in the Toiyabe Range of moun- 
tains, just east of Reese River Valley, has found and developed 
a large volume of secondary uranium ores on the surface and 
recently contacted a strong vein of primary ore at depth. Sur- 
face showings extend for several thousand feet along the 
backbone of a ridge which strikes roughly southeast and north- 
west. 

This original discovery was made in 1953 by Joe and Rudy 
Rundberg, a father and son team of prospectors. Joe, the 
father, a veteran miner and businessman of Austin, loves the 
Reese River country and roams the hills at every opportunity. 
When the uranium excitement reached this small Nevada 
town, Joe Rundberg bought a Geiger counter and hiked to the 
adjacent hills to try it out. He encountered an outcrop of 


This view of autunite ore indicates strong radio activity. The unusual 
picture was taken deep inside a darkened tunnel on the Apex property at 
Austin, the only illumination provided by an ultra-violet testing light. 


Right, specimens of uranium ore found in Nevada and the other western 
states. The Atomic Energy Commission has set up regional offices which 
identify and evaluate such ores. Specimens from University of Nevada. 
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altered sedimentary rocks which produced a strong reaction on the counter. 
Quietly developing the claim, he soon exposed a surface vein 26 feet wide 
which activated the instruments across its entire width. Completing enough 
surface work to prove the find, Rundberg and his son next drove a 100-foot 
tunnel into the hillside at a lower level using old-style mining tools—single 
jack, hand shovel and wheelbarrow. Here they successfully contacted the vein 
at an 80-foot depth which led them to make an agreeable deal with a capable 
group of Reno mining men, the Apex people, to intensify the development. 

The vein of meta-sedimentaries was found lodged in a fissure between 
granite and quartzite. Contents of the vein were highly impregnated with 
the secondary ores, autunite and torbernite. While some “hot spots” there 
assayed as much as 8 percent U308, the general average was lower. 

The Apex group believed the primary ore of pitchblende, or uraninite, 
could be found at depth. With this search as their objective, they drove 
another tunnel into the hillside at a much lower level and contacted a strong 
vein of primary ore. This gave 250 feet of vertical distance between the sur- Here is a close-up of an 
face outcrop and the tunnel level, proving, beyond doubt, that the primary outcropping of uranium ore: 
ore continues at depth and that the mine is a good one. 

Down near Tonopah in Nye County, there is a wide area of old lake bed 
where a secondary ore of uranium is found associated with compacted sand, 
mud and clay. Hundreds of favorable test holes have been dug on the proper- 
ties which have recently been taken over by Jack Turner and Associates, a 
top ranking uranium group. Employing large power shovels, the operation 
there can become one of the “open pit” type. 

Another prospect in Nye County, near Belmont, is being developed by the 
Red Hill group. In Lincoln County, northeast of Pioche, the Atlanta District 
has already yielded one shipment of ore and is expected to become an 
important uranium center. Near Pyramid Lake north of Reno, the Homestake 
Mining Company of South Dakota is now engaged in developing uranium ore. 








The same outcropping, a promising 
vein on the Apex property at Austin. 
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It is considered a very likely prospect. Another Washoe County uranium 
strike which has possibilities was found near Hallelujah Junction. 

In Lyon County, uranium ores have turned up in three or four places. 
All of these properties are undergoing workings of one type or another 
to develop a marketable body of ore. No shipments have yet been made. 

Mineral County also has its “promising” prospects which also require 
further development for exact determination of size and quantity. 

In Clark County, near the Valley of Fire, some high-grade carnotite 
has been found in what is locally known as the Perkins property 
which owners hope will become a producer. It can here be recalled 
that the first carnotite ever found in Nevada was discovered many years 
ago in the lead-zinc mines of Goodsprings. At that time uranium ore 
was little known, there was no demand for it, and the finders threw 
it away as useless. No great development work there is underway at 
present. 

In Elko County on Sunflower Flat, in Humboldt County at the Moon- 
light Mine, in Pershing County at a number of spots, in Douglas 
County along the Kingsbury Grade, in Ormsby County in Brunswick 
Canyon, and in Storey County, the site of old Virginia City and the 
Comstock Lode, Geiger counters have clicked where sensitized spots 
were found. These also must be categorized as insufficiently developed. 

Recordings of uranium mining claims in all counties in Nevada have 
shown a decided increase during the past year. Although no million 
dollar sales of uranium mines have come to light in Nevada to this 
time, the quantity of highly mineralized rocks to be found everywhere 
in the State, the increase in mining claims and the intense interest 
displayed by all who trample the hills promise a greatly expanded 
uranium program here. 

Nevada's mineral wealth recovered from the ground since the first 
shafts went down about a hundred years ago has reached the staggering 
total of approximately $3,000,000,000 from both metallic and’ non- 
metallic ores. As new uses for the nonmetallics are found, the search 
for the various kinds intensifies and new discoveries are reported each 
year. Nevada’s mining wealth has hardly been touched—its future 
potential appears almost limitless. 








Good test for radioactivity is the so-called black light 
which turns an innocent looking ledge into a riot of 
translucent blue-green color if its got the real stuff. 


For years the center of booming silyer mines, Tonopah 
has recently become a promising uranium town. The 
plateau in the background is being extensively developed. 














Close-up of one of the Atlas tunnels, some of which are being extended 
hundreds of feet into promising uranium strata. 








Sinking a test hole is important in the initial survey. 
The bore goes several hundred feet into the strata. 





Uranium hunting is 10 percent luck, 90 percent 
hard work. Tunnels, such as the one here, dis- 


closed that the prospects at the Atlas Mine were 
extremely good. 


East of Austin, several miles from the Atlas 
property pictured on page 26, former silver 
mines are being tested for new minerals. 





With his eye on a deer, young Nevadan Tom Kendrick strains at his bowstring. Archery season in 
Nevada often begins in September, supplementing other hunts which have made it possible for sportsmen 
to take up to 16 deer legally. Such a heavy kill is permitted in years when Fish and Game Commission 
officials, after a study of the deer population and range conditions, recommend a reduction in herds. 
Thus, the maximum number of healthy deer for Nevada’s ranges is maintained at all times. For more 
on deer hunting, see page 22. 








